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The Editor Writes: 


T seems hardly possible that another Contest 
and Convention are almost upon us. With 
this issue of the Review goes the announce 

ment of the Eighth Annual Contest to be followed 
by the Convention to which students and advisers 
look forward with keen anticipation each year. 

Preparations for the first Contest were made in 
August, 1924, and the announcements went out in 
December. They met an immediate response and, 
we are happy to say, the flow of mail, indicative of 
inquiries and of interest, has grown in volume 
until it takes the major part of our time to answer 
it. We have seen the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association grow from a thought to an actuality. 

Three hundred editors and staff members came 
to New York in March, 1925, entering 179 papers 
in the Contest. They have returned in greater 
numbers each year until now the Association has 
815 members, and 1615 delegates attended the 
1931 Convention. The growth has been slow and 
steady and we have been able to expand cor- 
respondingly. 

We claim little of the credit. We feel that we 
have acted only as a clearing house for the sug- 
gestions of those in the school press field. Not 
having a staff of officers with the strife which 
elections and petty quibbling usually causes, all 
our. time has been devoted to helping our mem- 
bers. Every step on the way has been taken at the 
suggestion of some adviser or student. We re- 
sponded to popular request and we have grown 
as our membership has suggested that we grow. 

The Eighth Annual Contest and Convention 
will be greater than ever. There can be no depres- 
sion in the development of youth. School press 
work is‘essentially a youth movement and to curb 
its steady and healthy progress to a wise maturity 
is as impossible as stopping the physical and men- 
tal growth of those who are its being. 

When the papers are counted in 1932, there will 
be close to 1000; when noses are counted at the 
Convention in March, 1932, there will be approx- 
imately 1700. We are not guessing. for we make 
our calculations on the basis of the increase in 
past years. 

Now, are you to be one of the 1700? Will your 
paper be among the 1000? 

In this day and age.one must pick and choose 
with discretion and we believe that you and your 
publication will be in excellent company if, on 
reading the roll for the year 1932, the names 
which mean so much to you are on the list. 

JOSEPH M. MURPHY, 
Director, C. S. P. A. 


ee 


A Request to the C. S. P. A. 

The news editor of the “American Banker,” the 
only Daily Banking Newspaper, which is pub- 
lished at 32 Stone Street, New York City, wrote 
Mr. Murphy, Director of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association, the following letter on De- 
cember 12: 

“I have been informed that you are in charge 
of the Inter-Scholastic Newspaper Contest held 
every year. May I inquire if there is an objective 
rating scale that is used. If there is, may I please 
be sent a copy of such a scale.” 

Very sincerely yours, 


W. C. Woolfson, News Editor. 
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“6he Editor Looks "Em Over 


N November 12, your director was one of the principal 
O speakers at a meeting of the Central New Jersey Press 
Association held at Princeton High School. Besides 
round table meetings, clinics were held where personal ad- 
vice was given to all seekers. 

Germantown High School in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
was another place where the director spoke to a group in- 
terested in publication work. Here on December 11 he ad- 
dressed the combined staff of all publications at 3 p. m. 
Both Mrs. Adaline May Pennycook and Mr. Roland Rud- 


rauff were the advisers in charge. 
x ok Ok 


PLANS for the score card and the Eighth Annual Contest 
and Convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation were discussed at a meeting of the Advisory Board 
that was held at the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, 
December 19. 
; coe 

YLVIA KATZ, news edi- 

tor of the “Colls Hi News,” 
Collingswood, New Jersey, 
High School, is instrumental 
at her alma mater in the form- 
ing of a class in journalism 
that meets outside of regular 
school hours. The whole idea 
was hers and is an excellent 
one. Congratulations, Sylvia! 
If the administration won’t 


THREE DELEGATES FROM CALIFORNIA 


** THE Campanile,” publication of the Palo Alto 

Union High School, Palo Alto, California, viser 
is planning to send three delegates to the Eighth 
Annual Contest and Convention of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association which will be 


held in New York City, March 10, 11 and 12. 
The letter dated November 5 runs thus— 


those who really work hard will be able to earn this honor, 
said Mr. L. B. Mearig, journalism instructor. 


“Muhlenberg Observer,” Laureldale, Pa. 
kk Ok 


T wo regional groups of the Pennsylvania School Press 

Association, the Fayette-Greene County and the York 
County, held their fifth and sixth meetings on October 31 
and December 1, respectively. The former met in the La- 


fayette Junior High in Uniontown and the latter, in the 
West York High. 


There were sixty-one delegates present at the Uniontown 
conference. The features of this meet were round-table dis- 
cussions for the editorial, business and faculty adviser 
groups, a luncheon served in the school cafeteria, dancing, 
entertainment in the auditorium, a guest speaker and a foot- 
ball game between Uniontown and Georges. The Honor- 
able Wooda N. Carr of Uniontown spoke on the subject 
of “The Spirit of Today.” 

At the York meeting there 
were also three conferences 
for those interested in edi- 
torial, business and faculty ad- 
phases of publication 
work. After a delightful din- 
ner at a tea room, the guest 
speaker, Mr. D. K. Hoch, cir- 
culation manager of the “Read- 
ing Eagle,” delivered a prac- 
tical address. Lambert Green- 


give you what you want, get 
it any way. 
x * x 

L EITERS will be awarded 

for the first time this year 
to members of the Observer 
staff doing outstanding work 
in journalism. Two members 
of the editorial board have al- 
ready received their letters. 
Several others will receive let- 
ters as soon as all require- 
ments have been fulfilled. 

The requirements necessary 
to win Observer letters are: 
the person must be on the Ob- 
server staff at least one year, 
two or more hours of jour- 
nalism per week must be taken 
at least one year, grades in 


“The publications department of our school 1s 
considering sending several delegates (two staff 
members and one faculty adviser) to the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association convention in New York 
next spring. 

“In order that we may make plans for raising 
funds to finance such a trip, we should like to know 
approximately how much it would cost for each 
person. 

“Could you give us an estimate of railroad rates 
and other incidental expenses encountered on the 
trip? 

“We would appreciate any further information 
that you could give us upon this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonard Blaikie, 
Commissioner of Publications.” 


Will we see YOU there? 


awalt, President of the Pen- 
nsylvania Press Association, 
also made some pertinent re- 


marks. 
x ok 


Come On, New Orleans! 
T a meeting of the New 
Orleans, Louisiana, School 
Press Association held at 
Kohn High School in Novem- 
ber, it was decided to send 
delegates to the Eighth An- 
nual Convention of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, March 10, 11 and 12. 
The precedent started last 
year by the New Orleans 
schools is becoming a habit be- 
cause they realize the benefit 
derived therefrom. 


journalism of two A’s and no mark less than B in the course 
of a year, all overtime requirements must be met, person 
must be exact, prompt, and persistent, they must be recom- 
mended by the faculty adviser and approved by the prin- 
cipal, those working partly under the business departments 
must also be approved by their faculty manager. 

The letter is to be a reward for outstanding work. Only 
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So, come on, New Orleans! We’re waiting for you! 
* *« x 


A Delegate From Florida 
“COR the first time in three years, we expect to send a 
delegate to the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Convention,” are the exact words of Mrs. Mary W. Moore, 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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¢¢T) ACKET” is the only word that 

R will adequately voice our opin- 

ion of the many attempts that 

have been made this fall to get funds 

from school publications, advisers and 

staff members under one pretense or 
another. 


In many ways we are flattered that 
others believe this field so remunera- 
tive and so worthy of cultivation that 
they should exert such efforts to cash 
in on it. That it is worthy of cultivation, 
we do not deny. Otherwise we should 
not have spent so much time and effort 
during the past several years in bring- 
ing to the attention of those who are 
actively interested in school publica- 
tions the best way of producing such 
publications. Our methods must have 
been of some value for the membership 
of the C. S. P. A. has grown from 179 
to 815 between 1925, the year of the 
first Contest, and 1931, the latest Con- 
test. The attendance at the annual 
Convention held in March of each year 
has grown from 300 to 1615. 


Numbers do not mean everything 
and to grow to such proportions is not 
in itself an argument that effective serv- 
ice has been rendered the members. 
But along with this growth we have 
emphasized certain ethical concepts of 
scholastic publication or journalistic 
work that seem to have a definite fol- 
lowing among advisers, staff members 
and educational authorities whenever 
these have come to their attention. 
That these standards have been accep- 
ted so generally means more to an 
organization like the C. S. P. A. than 
numbers could possibly mean. 


IKE the locusts of ancient Egypt or 

whatever plague may appeal to the 
individual, invitations to join new press 
associations have been sent out far and 
wide and from the same distances we 
have received requests for information 
concerning them, their reliability, their 
backers, etc. We have tried to investi- 
gate all these but we are unable to se- 
cure full information in every case. 


First of all in September came an 
invitation to join a new association 
which aroused our curiosity and suspi- 
cion for it copied the language of the 
C. S. P. A. circulars so carefully that it 
could be no accident of thought. A 
telephone inquiry revealed that he who 
would serve us so well was none other 
than a former office boy, still in his 
teens, but armed with the confidence 
which inspired us to hire him several 
years ago. 

Out of it came several awkward sit- 


Two 


uations for some advisers. One sent 
in fees and now, after our letter was 
sent out exposing the scheme, we have 
been requested to assist in securing 
their return. Others even promised to 
write articles and sent in photographs 
for the proposed publication, which, 
by the way, was to bear a name already 
copyrighted by the School Press Re- 
view. It seems to us that a brief note 
of inquiry when requests of this sort 
are received might save many people 
the trouble which always follows when 
names are lent for purposes which are 
not clear at the start. Advisers and staff 
members have passed beyond the stage 
when gullibility can be condoned. 


The second to appear was an an- 
nouncement of still another press as- 
sociation which bore the marks of uni- 
versity sponsorship and stated clearly 
what it hoped to accomplish. No one 
could question this organization or its 
plans and we wish it the success its 
sponsorship denotes. 


The third to come out of the blue 
was an invitation to send in an appli- 
cation for membership in a fraternity 
open to business managers and editors 
only. One was urged to send no money 
until the application had been acted 
upon when the sum of five dollars 
would make one a member with all the 
privileges and prerogatives pertaining 
thereto. One person was styled “presi- 
dent” and there was also a “secretary- 
treasurer.” A “mid-west office” is main- 
tained. Well, we wish it luck. 


[7 is regretable that within the ranks 

of those associations and organiza- 
tions which are working for the good 
of school publications there occasional- 
ly creeps a note of controversy. Claims 
are made which cannot be substantiated 
and misinterpretations are made and 


Rackets! Rackets!’ RACKETS"! 


broadcasted which do the source no 
good. Each organization has its merits 
and its following and we are as proud 
of those who claim membership in an 
association which bears an honored 
name as we are of those in our own. 
It is the policy of the C. S. P. A. to 
make only constructive criticisms and 
to speak kindly of those who are striv- 
ing to make the field of school publica- 
tions much better than it is. When we 
have a program to present, it is given 
to our members through the pages of 
the “Review” and if we meet with any 
question concerning our statements or 
policies, both sides appear where they 
can be seen. Our errors are quite hu- 
man and our acknowledgement of them 
is prompt. 

To all who wish information con- 
cerning the school press field we extend 
a cordial invitation to write to us and 
we shall do what we can to enlighten 
them. Our information is not always 
complete but we shall endeavor to sup- 
ply it if given a short time for investi- 
gation. If one is invited to participate 
in some new school press association or 
related organization, look into its 
sponsors carefully. Unless it bears the 
name of some college, 
responsible educational 
filiation is questionable. Certainly one 
bearing no evidence of authority 


should be avoided. 


university or 
authority, af- 


E hope in time the worthwhile or- 

ganizations will be so evident that 
their standing is nationally known. 
During 1932 we hope for the develop- 
ment of all the associations that will be 
necessary for the needs of scholastic 
publications throughout the country 
and we likewise hope that not another 
organization will appear on the scene 
that can be questioned by any school 
authority. 





Extended! 


EWSPAPER Contest entries were scheduled to arrive in New York not 


later than January 15, 1932. 


CHANGE THIS TO JANUARY 235, 1932. 


"THE Advisory Committee deemed this change necessary after the first 
circular had appeared. Postcards announcing the change were mailed 
to all schools shortly after the circulars had been mailed. 


Tuts will give you an extra ten days of grace. 





The School Press Review 















A an answer to a series of ques- 


tions, which have flooded the 

office of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, the Director selected 
a groun of advisers in all parts of the 
United States and wrote them to learn 
their attitude towards and disposition 
of the broadly classified matter, termed 
“boiler plate.” The questionnaire was 
sent, appropos of the stand taken by 
the members of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association at past annual 
conventions. 


Howc They Do It in Indiana 


NE of the first replies reached us 

from “The Howe Herald,” Howe 
School, Howe, Indiana, where the ad- 
viser is H. B. Dillard. His reply— 

“Outside matter of the ‘boiler plate’ 
tyre is consigned to our wastebaskets. 
We print very little outside news, but 
that which we do use, we gather our- 
selves and rewrite. Thus, in a sense, 
it becomes our own voice, reflects our 
interests. 

“We believe that ‘The Herald’ 
should contain nothing but the work 
of Howe School cadets, and we are, 
therefore, entirely in accord with the 
position taken by the Columbia Press 
Association.” 


All Students’ Work, at Perry 


ARY R. ANDERSON, Adviser, 
“Perryscope,” Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes— 

“So far as the ‘Perryscope’ is con- 
cerned, we use only the work of the 
student body. We try to make our 
paper really represent our school. The 
art work is done by our students un- 
der the direction of the art instructor, 
Mr. Sparks. The literary feature, and 
news articles are written by students, 
although their work is checked by 
members of the faculty. 

“Only in this way do we believe that 
a real school paper can be produced. 

“Since news matter and commercial 
cuts and features are assuredly not 
school work, and certainly cannot be 
representative of any one school, we, 
as a magazine, do not use them. Our 
aim is to have a magazine by, for, and 
representative of our high school, 
Perry.” 


Waste Basket Gets “It” 


HE Tower” of Summit, New Jer- 

sey, High School is represented by 

the statement from its adviser, James 
E. Downes. 

“All news releases and other such 

types of ‘boiler plate’ go directly to 

the waste-basket, generally without even 
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What About “Boiler Plate’ 


being opened. If it does so happen 
that such a release contains news of a 
contest or something similar which we 
think our readers will be interested in, 
the story is rewritten by a member of 
the staff. 

“T heartily concur in the position 
taken by C.S.P.A. in this matter insofar 
as it applies to those materials which 
are so ‘graciously’ donated by ‘disin- 
terested’ parties. I’m not at all sure 
there might not be, however, certain 
circumstances under which the use of 
purchased services would be permis- 
sible and perhaps even desirable.” 


Prof. McKown Upholds C. S. P. A. 
ROM the University of Pittsburgh 


(Pennsylvania) comes a letter from 
Harry C. McKown, Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education and author of sev- 
eral books of the subject of extra- 
curricular activities and clubs. 

“To my way of thinking, school pub- 
lications should represent school peo- 
ple and school activities only and any 
material which does not mirror these 
two should be kept out of them. I 
have no sympathy whatever with news 
releases, feature matter, mats, and 
other forms of boiler plate. A _ pos- 
sible exception to this is the use of 
small syndicated department heads and 
cartoons. These are manufactured in 
very fine form and are inexpensive. I 
think they are especially valuable for 
the small struggling newspaper. I ap- 
prove very heartily your stand on the 
other material.” 


Use Only Informational Matter 


S the adviser of the “Mirror,” 

Mount Clemens, Michigan, High 
School, Frank Kissell writes— 

“Fortunately, in reply to your in- 
guiry, we are not deluged with a sup- 
ply of ‘fill in’ material from various 
sources. However, only material of 
an edifying or informational nature 
would be used at any rate.” 


“Sketch Book’? Never Uses Boiler 
Plate 


EING in charge of “Sketch Book,” 

Irving High School, New York 
City, Miss Elizabeth M. Bryan replied 
thus— 

“J am glad to inform you that the 
‘Sketch Book’ never uses any material 
that is not student written or student 
drawn. That has always been our cus- 
tom, and it is perhaps for that reason 
we have not been unduly solicited to 
adopt any other policy. It does not 
seem to me that the spirit of the pub- 
lic school system is being followed 





when private commercial interests at- 
tempt to use its buildings and organi- 
zations for private ends. This deli- 
cate point, however, is not always 
grasped by well meaning individuals 
whose sales’ promotion instinct some- 
times exceeds their sense of propriety. 
I: is agreeable to me to enter the ranks 
of protesters against turning the 
teacher’s desks into a newsstand or any 
other commercial medium.” 


No Place in School Paper 


HE assistant principal, H. Augus- 

tus Miller, Jr., of the Petersburg, 
Virginia, High School, comments as 
follows: 

“It seems to me that the questions 
which you ask in your letter of De- 
cember 3 are designed to clear up a 
very unwholesome condition in school 
journalism. 

“Replying to your first question, I 
may say that the material of the type 
which you described in your letter is 
always relegated to the waste basket 
as soon as it reaches this school. My 
attitude concerning it is certainly in 
agreemen¢ with your findings. It has 
no place in a school paper as it is de- 
structive rather than constructive in 
its nature. I most heartily approve 
of the stand which you and your or- 
ganization are taking concerning it and 
sincerely trust that you will be able to 
effect a reform in these matters.” 


Too Much of Own News for 
“Whirlwind” 
NOTHER of the first replies came 
from John Gibson Holcombe, ad- 
viser of the ‘Whirlwind,’ South 
Orange, New Jersey, Junior High 
School. 

“*The Whirlwind’s’ policy concern- 
ing such outside material as may ar- 
rive from time to time is to waste- 
basket it at once; there are two reasons. 
First, from each issue, we find it nec- 
essary to exclude, for lack of space, 
various interesting articles that are im- 
portant in our own school news. Con- 
sequently, we have no room for ad- 
vertisement-news that has no general 
interest for the majority of our sub- 
scribers. Second, we have found all 
the boiler plate, deposited at our door, 
so deadly, so uninteresting that we are 
certain our readers would pass it over. 
We are, not yet, hard-boiled enough 
in the newspaper game to be able to 
nonchalantly ignore the query, ‘Say, 
is this what we’re paying for.’ 

“Furthermore, we constantly regret 
that we have so much of our own news 
to publish that we never have space 





Three 


to reprint from our exchanges items 
that the staff finds particularly enter- 
taining. We are never even able to 
find room for Alumni News. You see, 
then, that our action in ignoring 
‘boiler plate’ has by this time become 
an automatic policy. 

“Twice, in the past four years, at 
Christmas time, the ‘Whirlwind’ has 
published in its columns material from 
outside sources. On both occasions, 
we asked the previous publishers for 
the privilege of reprinting: once, a lit- 
erary map from ‘Current Literature,’ 
once, a story from a popular magazine. 
Each time, we were confident that we 
were giving our subscribers added ma- 
terial which was certain to be enjoy- 
able and educational.” 


Elementary School Opposes “It” 


N elementary school reply is self- 

explanatory, coming from Miss 
Minnie S. Graham, principal of the 
DeWitt Clinton School in Monut Ver- 
non, New York. 

“I was very much interested in your 
letter of December 3rd in regard to 
advertising in our school magazines. 
I thought that commercializing school 
papers was one of the things that the 
Elementary Association had really suc- 
ceeded in abolishing. I feel very 
strongly that if this elementary school 
project is to reach its highest aims that 
every inch of the publication must be 
school material. Perhaps I am not in 
a fair position to give an opinion on 
the matter of ‘boiler plate’ material as 
we have been fortunate enough in only 
having, in our first issue five years ago, 
to use outside material; I shall not 
say to make up our pages, but to fi- 
nance them. For three years we fi- 
nanced our own paper at a loss each 
time and for the past year our Board 
of Education has generously assisted 
in financing the work of the pupils. 


“I think the stand you take when 
you say ‘the elementary school publi- 
cations should contain nothing but the 
work of the students,’ is the only stand 
that a progressive school newspaper 


should take.” 


“Homespun” Is Spun at Home 


N the literary magazine, “Home- 

spun,” of which Miss Laura A. Til- 
lett is adviser, there is no “boiler plate.” 
Here is her answer from Greensboro, 
North ‘Carolina, High School. 

“I heartily agree with the attitude 
taken by the directors of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association regard- 
ing the ‘boiler plate’ projects under- 
taken by various concerns. The school 
publications should assuredly be the 
entire work of the students of the 
school, and their columns should, it 
seems to me, contain no free adver- 


Four 


tising matter veiled under seemingly 
altruistic motives. 

“Since I am adviser of a purely lit- 
erary magazine, I am not bothered by 
such projects, but I can easily see the 
harm they could do to school news- 
papers. I certainly would fight any 
such schemes.” 


Junior Adviser Agrees with C. S. P. A. 


S the adviser of “The Patriot,” 
Nathan Hale Junior High Schooi 

in New Britain, Connecticutt, Miss Dor- 
othy L. Shapleigh sends her comments. 
“We are glad to have the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association support 


A Review 
Magazine Making 


MAGAZINE MAKING. By John 
Bakeless. 323 pp. New York: The 
Viking Press. 


At last! A book on magazine pub- 
lishing which is well written, easily 
understandable and authoritative in 
source. Heretofore, authors on the 
subject have been somewhat less than 
successful, because sadly enough, too 
frequently they did not quite know 
what they were talking about. Mr. 
Bakeless changes that. He knows what 
he is trying to say, and he says it in 
such a way that the reader knows, too. 

The book is based on lectures de- 
livered by the author at New York 
University and on a large amount of 
technical information contributed by 
leading magazine editors and publish- 
ers, and Mr. Bakeless discusses the 
economics of magazine publishing, 
staff organization, relations with the 
printer, the work of the editors, prep- 
aration of copy, purchase of manu- 
scripts, department editing, circulation 
and promotion, and other pertinent 
matters relating to modern magazine- 
making. The discussion is pointed 
throughout, because Mr. Bakeless bases 
his statements on conditions actually 
existing in the large magazine offices 
with which he himself is familiar. The 
result is that the inner workings of 
magazine publication, till now very 
mysterious, are explained concisely and 
skillfully—and it appears that there 
was not too much mystery in the first 
place. 

A modern magazine is organized 
much the same way as a newspaper, 
although the magazine is more delib- 
erate and studied in its operation. Of 
course, there are magazines and maga- 


our own contention on the subject of 
‘boiler plate’ material. Obviously it 
has no place in school publications and 
we have merely set aside such as has 
come to us. On that basis we exclude 
even paid advertising, endeavoring to 
eliminate commercialism as far as pos- 
sible. Thus we keep our paper an 
outgrowth only of classroom and ex- 
tra-curricular activity as far as news 
and features go. 

“The one exception to this is in the 
case of the National Music League 
whose concert series have become a 
part of our auditorium schedule and 
music appreciation course.” 


By Emanuel R. Freedman 


zines, but those which print fiction and 
articles, either exclusively or in com- 
bination, are the most important pub- 
lications in the field. And the edi- 
tors of these periodicals, especially the 
weeklies, are on their toes all the time 
to get timely and worthwhile materia! 
for their pages. Indeed, the competi- 
tion among the magazines is second 
only to the fierce fight for news and 
features indulged in by the newspapers. 


What makes Mr. Bakeless’ book espe- 
cially valuable is his insistence on spe- 
cific detail; he avoids generalities. As 
a result, when he tells of an important 
editorial “beat” by a magazine editor, 
he tells you plainly that the editor was 
the late G. D. Eaton and the magazine 
was “Plain Talk.” And when he tells 
you that a certain weekly has an elab- 
orate system of keeping track of manu- 
scripts, he wastes no time in disclos- 
ing the details of the system and in 


telling you that the magazine is the 
“Outlook.” 


Similarly we learn the “inside” 
secrets of the editor’s office and the 
processes through which a manuscript 
passes before it is finally accepted or 
rejected. And likewise the author tells 
of the methods whereby the accepted 
manuscript is routed through the edi- 
tor’s desk, to the manuscript vault, 
back to the desk and then on to the 
printer and through all the other steps 
necessary before the manuscript can 
appear in the magazine on the news- 
stand. 


In short, Mr. Bakeless has done a 
good piece of work, and all persons 
interested in the workings of a profes- 
— magazine should be grateful to 

im. 
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Have You Ears or Boxes? 


HEN I was told that our school 
paper had been highly praised 
by the Columbia Scholastic 

Press Association for its ears and boxes, 
I was greatly surprised. It was not 
that I did not think them worthy, but 
it had never occurred to me that per- 
sons outside our own student group 
ever paid much attention to them, par- 
ticularly the ears. The more I thought 
about the subject the more strange it 
seemed to me that so little attention is 
generally paid to the ears, even in our 
best books on student journalism. 

It is my opinion that the ears are an 
integral part of the makeup of the front 
page. Of course, if the material for 
them is put there merely to fill up 
space, then the paper may as well do 
without them entirely. If, however, 
news items of real value are inserted 
in these small boxes, they will probably 
be read and reacted upon by the sub- 
scribers. This, after all, is the purpose 
or is closely allied to the purpose of 
newspapers in our high schools. 

There are several things I believe 
every ear should contain. 

(1) It ought, of course, to contain 

something of real news value. 

(2) Something which is going to 

happen should be portrayed. 

There is little reason for using 
this space as a haven for stale, 
uninteresting news. Every school 
which is able to maintain a pa- 
per has enough of social or 
athletic events so that this col- 
umn can always be made inter- 
esting and “newsy.” 

The contents of an ear should 
always be written in a forceful 
manner. Wherever it is possible 
an appeal to that inner feeling 
that we call “school spirit” is 
advisable because this appeal 
usually finds a ready response 
among any group of students. 
To sum up the main points 
which I believe should be in- 
cluded in an ear, there are to be 
items of news value dealing with 
fresh or future news and dealing 
with it in a forceful and ener- 
getic manner. This does not 
mean that other devices should 
not be used. In certain cases 
even a touch of humor or wit 
may help to get across a mes- 
sage to the students. The edi- 
tor can usually judge by attend- 
ance at the football game (if he 
is discussing a gridiron battle), 
or by the attendance and gen- 


January, 1932 


By ARTHUR S. RUSTERHOLZ 


Arthur S. Rusterholz 


“Arthur is a senior in the Central High 
School, Saint Paul, Minnesota. He was 
associate editor of ‘The World’ a year ago 
and also associate editor of the ‘Times,’ the 
newspaper. He has been editor of the 
‘Times’ for one year and completes his edi- 
torship in February. He is a member of the 
National Honor Society and of the Quill 
and Scroll,” writes Miss Grace N. Elliott, 
the adviser to the Central High publica- 
tions. 
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eral spirit shown at a _ social 
function whether or not his sug- 
gestions are making a favorable 
impression on his gentle readers. 


To give examples of what I mean I 
have inserted two specimens of ears 
used in the “Central Times” of Saint 


Paul. These ears, I believe, combine 
all the features which I have advo- 
cated above: 


EVERYONE 


Who wishes to have the time of his 
life will be present at the annual 
Homecoming program on Tuesday 
evening, November 10. Don’t miss 
this opportunity. 


THE CLASH 


Between the age old rivals, Central and 
Mechanics, will take place on Armis- 
tice Day at St. Thomas field. Let’s be 


there in full force and yell! 


ET us take up for a time a discus- 
sion of the more general subject of 

boxes, a subject which embraces the 
ear, of which we have just spoken. 
From a standpoint of makeup the en- 
closed features play an important part 
in the general appearance of the print- 
ed page. They greatly relieve monot- 
ony which frequently gives the paper 
an uninteresting, dry look. Then, too, 
the very fact that the material is en- 
closed by lines within the column lines 
tends to attract the subscriber’s atten- 
tion to it. 

I believe that one of the first parts 
of the school paper which is devoured 
by its public is the material included 
in boxes. To justify this interest which 
is taken in such material, the editor 
should include only that which has 
news value. 

The primary elements in a good ear 
will, I think. apply equally well to 
boxes in general. There is in a box 
less editorial appeal, however, and the 
material is more lengthy. 


O illustrate the points which I deem 

essential to a good box, I have 
chosen two from the “New York 
Times.” 


BAYLES FLIES 307-MILE SPEED; 
UNOFFICIAL TEST AT DETROIT 


By The Associated Press 

DETROIT, Nov. 28.—Making tests 
for his fourth attempt at the world’s 
landplane speed record, Lowell R. 
Bayles of Springfield, Mass., this aft- 
ernoon piloted his Gee Bee plane over 
the Wayne County Airport course at 
an unofficial speed of 307 miles an 
hour. 

The timing of his two dashes over 
the course was done with a stop-watch 
by Henry E. Baker, airport engineer. 
To obtain official recognition of his 
speed, Bayles must go over the course 
four times and be officially timed with 
the electrical timing device. 

The present record, established in 
Warrant Officer 


Istres, France, by 


Bonnet, is 278.4 miles an hour. 


It will be seen that in this and the 
one on the next page, fresh news was 
chosen. Subjects were selected which 
will be interesting to many people. Two 
of the most widely discussed current 
topics are prisons and the airplane. A 
third subject of general interest is 
Christmas. The airplane in itself is an 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Highlights of Abington Meeting 


The Montgomery County (Pennsyl- 
vania) School Press Association Con- 
ference was held in Abington, Penn- 
sylvania, October 17. Because of the 
practicality of some of the addresses. 
we are quoting some of the high lights 
of the meeting. 

Business Manager Speaks 

James Wolf of the “Cheltonian”, 
Cheltenham High newspaper, spoke 
about the business manager and _ his 
duties. In part he said that the efh- 
cient business manager lists require- 
ments, asks for bids, and chooses the 
lowest satisfactory offering. He 
pleases the advertiser by giving the 
latter a column in the news and in- 
serting a joke or two in the humor. 
He never spends money on elaborate 
set-ups for advertisements. These cost 
him nothing but space. 

Wise staff editors use several cuts 
per issue, not expensive triumphs of 
the engraver’s art, but block prints de- 
signed and executed in the art depart- 
ment of the school. 

The prudent manager looks at his 
accounts, sets his standards and lives 
up to these insofar as finances and cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Clearbell Grant Discusses the 
Magazine 

The “El Delator,” magazine of the 
Cheltenham High, was represented at 
the conference by an address by Clear- 
bell Grant, who said that the primary 
purpose of the magazine is to furnish 
an outlet for student creative ability. 
The parents of the child whose ar- 
ticle appears in the publication will 
read it and then show it to friends. If 
the members of the community are 
proud of their school product, they 
will mention it to the advertisers when 
they are making purchases. Thus, pub- 
licity comes naturally. 

Artificial publicity develops in com- 
munities where advertising the school 
is the primary purpose of the magazine. 
Many such periodicals are so jammed 
with pictures of athletic teams, courses 
of study, etc., that little or no space is 
left for creative self-expression. This 
type of magazine is not desirable. 

Unfortunately a school may attempt 
to carry the spirit of rivalry that exists 
on the gridiron into the literary field 
where it has no place. Then it is a 
race to publish the best magazine at 
all costs. Is this the purpose of the 
school magazine? I think not. 

The students make possible the pub- 
lication of the magazine. They de- 
serve first consideration. 

Superintendent Ling Speaks 

Superintendent of the Abington 
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‘lownship Schools, Mr. E. S. Ling, then 
made a brief talk, the gist of which 
follows— 

“I understand that the school pub- 
lications in Pennsylvania have held a 
contest. They have listed their weak- 
nesses. An admission of weakness is 
the first step toward strength.” 

Headlines by Miss Mallon 

As Dean of Girls in Upper Darby 
High School, Miss Zita Mallon spoke 
about headline writing. Her theme 
was tha’ the writing of headlines is 
an art. 


C. S. P. A. A. President Talks 

Charles F. Troxell, adviser of the 
“Frankford Highway” and President 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association, commented upon 
advertising. He emphasized that the 
advertisers should be patronized. But 
when do the students of a junior high 
school expect to patronize the under- 
taker whose card is found in their pub- 
lication? 

“Philadelphia Record” Represented 

Said to be the finest woman reporter 
in the Quaker City, Miss Dorothy Ann 
Harrison of the Philadelphia Record 
gave some practical advice. Some ex- 
cerpts of her address are— 

“If you are a cub reporter, don’t 
tell jokes to the city editor. It isn’t 
done. 

“Every good reporter is slated to 
work all night. once a year, Election 
Night. 

“Contrary to popular impressions, 
women reporters are expected to be 
gentlewomen. Smoking is not their 
favorite indoor sport. 

“The field for men is the newspaper; 
for women, the magazine. 

“The newspaper game is fun because 
it is life.” 


Queries Corner 


My question is, “What can I do 
in order to make my staff more 
co-operative and responsive in the 
matter of securing news so that 
the printers can have the paper 
out in time.” I have the hardest 
time getting them to write so 
that generally, in the long run, I 
have to write it myself. Not that 
I mind this, but it is really dis- 
couraging to send out acsign- 
ments and wait and wait for them 
to be covered. 

Send your replies to the editor 
of “Village Crier.” Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


" cA Glever Idea 4 
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Life, Judge, Ballyhoo 
OR 


College Humor 


OR 


Censullo and Ferlaino 


A suggestion for a humor column from 
the “Marksman”, La Salle Military Acad- 
emy, Oakdale, Long Island. 


HAVE YOU EARS OR BOXES? 
(Continued from page 13) 


STATE TO FREE 300 CONVICTS 
FROM SIX PRISONS CHRISTMAS 


By The Associated Press 
ALBANY, Nov. 28.—New York 
State will make a Christmas prezent 
ef frecdom to 300 convicts. 


That 


se-ved their minimum 


who have 
will be 
released in time to spend Christmas 
with their families, the parole board 
announced today. 


many prisoners 
terms 





Seven of them are 
women. 

Every institution housing prisoners 
will add its quota to the list. Elmira 
Reformatory will free 131; Auburn 
pricon, fifty-eight, Sing Sing, forty- 
cight; Clinton, twenty-five, Great 
Meadow, eighteen, and Attica, fifteen. 





attraction; couple this with a discus- 
sion of speed records, and you will 
find plenty of eager listeners in this 
age. The fact that many convicts are 
getting the present they most desire for 
Christmas also has its news value. 

Ears and boxes, if they contain ma- 
terial of news value, are a worthwhile 
addition to any school paper. They 
relieve the monotony of the printed 
page, provide a space for late news 
which the administration wishes print- 
ed, and call the attention of the stu- 
dents to events of importance within 
the school. I think that their use should 
be widespread and intelligent in our 
school papers. 
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“The Public Be Pleased” 


COLONIAL LINE 


Boston--$4.00 Providence--$3.00 Worcester--$4.56 


(Above Fares Include Berth in Cabin) 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 11, North River, foot of Liberty 
Street, New York, at 6:00 P. M., daily, including Sunday. Outside staterooms, 
with running water, $1.00 and up. Auto Rates: Fords, Chevrolets, $7.50; all 
other cars, $9.50. 


Telephone BARCLAY 7-1800 for Reservations 


(or any authorized steamship agency) 


“ORCHESTRA and DANCING” 


‘Travel in Comfort by Steamer” 


FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
“WHERE THE WORLD OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS GATHERS” 
March 10-11-12, 1932 


If you were at the First Convention in 1925, you still wish to be with us at the Eighth; if you come to 
the Eighth, you’ll want to be with us at the Eighteenth. 

It’s no problem making a graph of the attendance at a C. S. P. A. Convention for it has always gone up 
steadily. 

Three hundred delegates in 1925; 1,615 in 1931; you estimate for 1932. 

There will be over 100 meetings, general and sectional. 

Outstanding speakers, publishers, editors, students and advisers. 

And the crowning event? 

The final affair in the New WALDORF-ASTORIA! 

It’s like going back to familiar scenes for our First final session was at the Old WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
now a memory, and we return to a New WALDORF-ASTORIA more splendid than the old but still a name 
that means much to all America. 


And ALL AMERICA is what you'll meet at the 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
“WHERE THE WORLD OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS GATHERS” 


March 10-11-12, 1932 
at 
Columbia University in the City of New York 





Announcing 


The Eighth Annual Contest 


Magazines ad Newspapers 


Open to publications of all schools, elementary through senior high school and teachers colleges, 
junior colleges and normal schools. 


Contest entry blanks and complete contest information will be mailed to all schools about the time this 
magazine appears. 


1932——-CONTEST REGULATIONS——1932 


Newspapers—Submit two copies each of all issues published from the opening of school in September 


up to the Christmas holiday. 
Final entry date—JANUARY 25, 1932. (Original notice stated January 15—changed to January 25.) 


Magazines—Submit two copies each of all issues published during the first semester of school, Sep- 


tember through January. 
Final entry date—FEBRUARY 5, 1932. 


Two copies of each issue are requested so that one may be sent to the judge and the other held for the 
exhibit. In past years, in certain instances, the papers have not arrived in time for placing in the exhibit. It 
is hoped this suggestion will eliminate that situation. 


CLASSIFICATION 


GENERAL GROUP SPECIAL GROUP 


. Senior High Schools . Military Schools 
1501 pupils or more . Private Schools—Secondary (J, Junior-Elementary O 
801-1500 pupils ; . Foreign Schools 
301-800 pupils . Foreign Language (printed in U. S.) 
300 pupils or less . U. S. Territorial Possessions 
. *Junior High Schools . Vocational, Technical, Agricultural —- Schools and 
Trade Schools 
701 to 1200 pupils . Literary Publications 
700 pupils or less . Literary—Art Publications 
III. Schools of Education—(Teachers’ Colleges, Junior : Seon ies ane 
Colleges, Normal Schools) . Annual Magazine (This is to be interpreted as a maga- 
IV. Elementary Schools zine published not more than once a term contain- 
*Since printing application blank the number of Junior ing the usual magazine content and also material 
Hich Se ony ng iS ceieeeail Ditun deme, ons ien of particular interest to the graduating class. It 
igh group 1 > SO nese. must not be the traditional “Annual.” It must 


not be a special issue of the regular publication). 


1201 pupils or more 


The Convention Announcement will be mailed out later. 


For further information address 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 





